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DYE SAVTS PATIENTS FROM FATAL 
BLOOD INFECTION 


Injecting dyes into the veins of patients partially given up to death 
on account of blood infection is a succes@ful life-saving treatment devel- 
oped by Dr. Hugh H. Young and Miss Justina Hill of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. The first complete announcement of the new medical advance and 
a summary of work to date has just been mede to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


The way in which patients begin to recover under treatment is reported as 
"almost miraculous", although just after injection they take on the color of 
the dye with which they are treated. 


The method involves the injection directly into the vein of one of two 
preparations; either mercurochrome-220, which consists of a combination of 
dye product with mercury, or gentian violet, a well known dye. Before at- 
tempts wefe made to use the method on human beings, its safety was thoroughly 
demonstrated on animals. 


Seven patients were treated by mercurochrome and five by gentian violet. 
The mercurochrome cases included two patients who were desperately ill with 
a general infection of the blood and fever reaching to 106 degrees. Following 
the injection of the drug, patients began to recover rapidly. A patient who 
was irrational with fever and whose blood contained large numbers of colon bac- 
— became rational in a few hours, and within six hours ‘had a normal temper- 
ature. 


In five other cases the infections were localized in the abdomen or around 
the kidneys. The patients rere treated by gentian violet. In all of these, 
the infecting agent wa® @taphylococcus, a small round organism which appears 
under the microscope as growing in clusters. After the injection of this drug, 
patients appear purple for a short time, but the color rapidly disappears. 


Commenting on the work, Dr. Young says: "These cases represent a splendid 
therapeutic achievement, and one is tempted to soar into realms of fancy and 
see a great variety of infectious processes treated and cured intravenously; 
but one mst be restrained and cautious. There can be no doubt that when blood 
cultures show a generalized septicemia, mercurochrome end gentian violet can be 
offered with the hope of preventing an otherwise surely fatal ending". 
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AUTO BRAKES TESTED BY PORTADLE DEVICE 


A new portable device for testing the effectiveness of automobile brakes 
hes ben perfected by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The invention is largely 
the work of W. S. Jomes, chief of the autowotive power section, who had the 
work in charge. It docs avay vith the need for measured stretches of road, 
eliminates sll of the personal foctor of the driver, and gives instantaneous 
results. 


The essential principle of the invention is a suspended weight, which, 
when the brakes are applied and the car slowed down, swings forward, an ef~ 
fect which everyone who has ridden in a moving vehicle has noticed when the 
brakes were strongly applied. In the testing device, the swinging weight is 
immersed in oil so as to slow down its swing and prevent vibration, and it is 
connected with a recording pen or pointer which measures the extent of the 
swing. This in turn measures the retarding power of the brakes. 


No calculetions are necessery to get the results, at least none by the 
inspector. With the weight of the swinging weight or pendulum known, the 
pointer may be made to show just the number of feet in which the car may be 
Stopped when travelling at any given speed, such 2s 20 miles an hour. If 
this is known, the distance taken to stop at other speeds may be calculated. 
The efficiency of the device does not depend on the weight of the car, and 
since it is only about a foot long and less than that in other dimensions it 
may be carried about and used in any car. 


Results obtained so far indicate a close agreement with observed measure- 
ments of the actual distance required to stop cars. In order to eliminate 
all personal factors, a revolver firing a small charge of red lead was con- 
nected with the brake pedal in such a way that when the brake was applied the 
revolver would be discharged toward the road. The distance from the spot of 
red to a point directly under the revolver when the car was stopped was then 
measured, 


From these results it also seems that present standards for two wheel 
brake effectiveness for the average careare set at impossibly high levels, 
Mr. James says, although they are within the reach of four wheel brekes, and 
some two wheel brakes in first class condition. Balloon tires are slightly 
more efficient in braking than those of ordinary size, but this is not because 
of their increased cross section, but because of their lower inflation pres- 
sures. They do not cause the wheels to bump off the ground and being in con- 
tinuous contact with the surface they have a greater drag. 


Tests also showed that the greatest braking power was attained just at 
the point where the wheels started to slide, but while they were still re- 
volving; when sliding at ordinary car speeds the breaking effectiveness is 
reduced. Service brakes were much more efficient than hand brakes as the 
latter have been designed primarily only to hold the car stationary when stand- 
ing on a grade. 


The different times required for drivers to obey orders to set their brakes 
are held by the investigators to make the old-fashioned methods of brake test- 
ing quite inaccurate. The average time required was found to be about half 
a second, or a matter of 15 feet with a car moving at only 20 miles an hour. 
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AMSRICA TCw HAS BEST PROCESS FOR PIAING NITAHOGSN 

America aov has the most cffective method of fixinz nitrogen of the air 

in such a way that it can be used as nlant food in fertilizers or in making 
explusives. 


Throvzh scientific work st the Fixed Nitrogen Rescarch Latoratory of the 
U. S. Dereartnent of Agriculture, a cstalytic substance has beca develoned 
thet brinzs abuvt the festest known reactions betweon hydrogen gas and nitro= 
gen gas toform emnonio. 


No formsl snnouncement hes yet been made os to the composition of the new 
catalyst, but Dr. Alfred T. Larson, under whose direction the research work 
as been carvicd on, revealed thet it is mado of iron oxide, aluminum oxide 


and potassium oxide. Since it is composed largely of iron its cost is very 
low. Methods for large scale com ercial production have been perfected. 


The new catelyst is declered to give yiclds at lesst twice as high as the 
best catalysts now !morn. Through the use of low temperatures and very high 
pressures, very hich percentazes of the geses are made to combine by this new 
coiclyst. At a pressure of 1,000 atmospheres, 60 per cent. conversion has been 
obtaincd,. 


The United States nitrate plant No. 1 at Sheffield, Alabama, was designed 
for ea process that can use this new iron catalyst of suvcrior activity. 


Shortly before the beginning of the World War, Gcrmon chomists perfocted 
the Haber nrocess for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, which supplied 
Germany ‘ith nitrates when the usual supplies from the great nitrate beds of 
Chile were cut off by the blockade. The chemical composition of tho cetolyst 
used in the Govman plants has been jealously guerded es 2 trade and military 
Secret. Even now American chemists dd not know whet substances are vscd in 
German plants to make the molecules of hydrogen and nitrogen gases get together 
and make ammonia. 


The development of the catalyst used here has been an entirely indenendent 
achievement, and according to Dr. F. G. Cottrell, former director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines and now director of the Fixed Nitrozcn Laboratory, "As far as 
we have been able to learn, there is no country in tle vorld which has an am 
monia catalyst superior to that developed by this laboratory". 


Contrary to policy in every other country, no secret is being made of the 
results of the research work of government fixed nitrogen chemists. Full de- 
tails are being given to all who are interested. 


Large forces of chemists are understood to be at work in Germany, France, 
and Japan on similar problems and in all cases results are being withheld as 
trade or military secrets. In Gormany, in spite of poor economic conditions, 
twice as many chemists are at wor’: ou this one problem as in the United States. 
England has a force of 40 to 45 scientists studying atmospheric nitrogen fixa- 
tion, approximatel; the same number as at work here, and Japan spends as much 
on nitrogen researches as this goverament does. 


Although over 36 per cent. of the nitrogen produced in the world is now 
supplied by fixation of atmoSpheric nitrogen, less than one per cent. of America's 
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present requirements are supplied by atmospheric nitrogen fixed within this 
country. Only one commercial plant, located at Syracuse, N.Y., is operating 
using the synthetic ammonia process, and the cetalyst used there is being 
kept a secret. 


The government plant at Muscle Shoals, now idle, has a cavacity only one- 
fifth of the 200,000 tons consumed in the United States st the present time. 
This large plant employs the cyanemide process, which if operated vould not 
utilize catalysts perfected for the synthetic ammonia process. 


With no large nitrogen fixation industry in this country, and with 3,009,000 
to 4,000,000 tons of nitrogen, equivalent to 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons 
of commercial mixed fertilizers, being lost from land under cultivation and not 
replaced, the need of intensive nitrogen research to assure adequate nitrogen 
supplies in the future is declared to be imperative. 


READING REFERENCE - Slosson, &.E. Creative Chemistry. New York, Century Com- 
pany, 1920. 


DIET OF DEAD GERMS KILLS LIVE ONES 


The possibility of vaccinating against certain diseases by eating the 
dead germs or rubbing them on the skin is sugzested by Prof. A. Besredka, 
a RuSsian working on the staff of the Pasteur Institute, Peris, as - result 
of experiments upon animals and subsequently with humen beings. His conclus- 
ions are considered revolutionary in their application to the prevention of 
disease. 


Prof. Besredka asserts that immunization is effected by bringing the im- 
manizing substances into contact with the tissues where the disease to be pro-= 
tected against usually first enters the body, rather than by injecting them 
under the skin, 


For example, it was found that guinea-pigs could be protectcd against an- 
thrax, a disease to which they are especially subject, by applying killed an- 
thrax germs to the surface of the skin, where the active germs usually first 
find lodgement. This immunity is not associated, Prof. Besrcedka states, ~ith 
the presence of antibodies in the blood, usually considered to be necessary to 


immanity. 


Experiments with cholera, typhoid, and dysentery, all diseases which enter 
the body through the walls of the intestines, have shorm that protection may 
be obtained by administering the vaccines by the mouth, the immunity resulting, 
according to Prof. BeSredka, from the effect of the vaccines on the intestinal 
cells rather than on the blood. 


Data have been collected which may be interpreted as indicating that persons 
in contact with cases of typhoid or dysentery may be protected by eating tablets 
containing killedbacteria. An investigation of the possibility of protecting 
against cholera by this method is to be undertaken in Russia by the health sec- 
tion of the League of Nations. 


Another possible application is that of vaccinating the skin against invas- 
ions 





HM 
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of the bactecric knovn as staphylococci, which csause boils. Evidence is ac- 
cumalating that vrotection mey be effected by applying the vaccines to the 
skin instead of the uSually accepted procedure of inoculating them under the 
skin. 


Professor Besredka's viems are considered revolutionary, and if confirmed 
by further experience, of the hizhest practicel importance in the prevention 
of disease. Inoculation of vaccines frequently c>uses opmsiderable lecal ir- 
ritation and in some cases actuzl illness; prectiéally all of which is avoided 
by eating the vaccines or rubbing them on the skin. For these reasons it is 
expected that it will be easier to persuade people to be vaccinated than is 
the case with the present methods of inoculation. The new method of protecting 
against disease is not yet ready for general public health application. 


SECRET OF VITAMIN'S IDENTITY NEAR SOLUTION 


One of the vitamins, the mysterious and unicolated food factors, has at 
last been obtained in a state of such purity thet its early identification 
may be anticipated vith certainty. 


Dr. Atherton Seidell, chemist at the U.S. Public Health Service Hygienic 
Laboratory has announced thet he has been able to prepare from brewer's yeast 
a definitely crystalline compound thet has the antineuritic properties of vit- 
amin B. 


He used fuller's earth to absorb from a solution of yeast the active vit- 
emin principle and after precipitating vith picric ecid and subjecting this 
product to many solutions and crystallizations, pale yellov, transparent, crys- 
talline flakes were obtained that in doses as minute as tvo milligrams a day 
protect pigeons from the effects that follow lack of vitamin B. 


When a chemist obteins a crystalline substance it is usually only a matter 
of time until its identity can be established ond its true chemical structure 
determined. With this information its synthesis frequently becomes possible. 


"There has been a tendency in the past to regard vitamins es substances 
comparable with enzymes and toxines in their instability and marked activity 
of infinitesimal doses," said Dr. Seidell. "Acceptation of this view has, no 
doubt, deterred many from vork on this problem, since the possibility of iso- 
lating substances of the nature of enzymes is very remote. It is distinctly 
encouraging, therefore, to obtain evidence that the antineuritic vitamin per- 
forms its function in doses of convenient magnitude and withstands ordinary 
laboratory manipulations. Assuming a satisfactory demonstration of these 
points, the final solution of the true chemical nature of vitamins may be an- 


ticipated with certainty." 


—— on we ee ee ee ee 


READING REFERENCE - McCollum, E.V. The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1922. 


Ellis, Carleton and Macleod, Annie Louise. Vital Factors 
of Foods, Vitamins and Nutrition. New York, D . Van Nostrand Company, 1922. 
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THE *OURTS STsTE OF MATTE 





By Dr. Edwin ©. Slosson. 


Now thet the kids on roller skates are talking familierly about vecuum 
tubes and electron streams, and not merely talking -bout them but playing 
vith them, it is interesting to turn back the pages of history to the time 
when these things were new and nobody in the vorld perceived their siznif~ 
icance Dut one man and he but dimly. 


We do not have to turn back very far, only 45 years, when William Crookes 
exhibited the vacuum tubes that were sfterwards known by his name. He found 
thot when he exhausted the air as completely as possible from a glass tube 
and then passed an electric current into it by platinum poles stuck through 
the glass that there proceeded from the neggtive pole or cathode a curious 
kind of a ray. Where the ray started from the cathode disk it was for a 
Space dark end invisible, further on it became a beem of bluish light, and 
where this struck the opposite side of the tube it made a greenish glowing 
spot on the glass. That this ray was not ordinary light he proved by holding 
a magnet up to the tube, for the cathode ray was curved out of its course by 
the magnetic force end could be turned in any direction, instead of going ob- 
stinately straight ahead as a common light ray does in a vacuum. 


Such experiments with the "Crookes! tubes" amased the public and amazed 
the scientists, Everybody admired Crookes' skill as a glass blower and won- 
dered how he got a little windmill inside a sealed tube, even as the King of 
England wondered how the apple got into the dumpling. But when Crookes claimed 
that he had in his tubes "a fourth state of matter" and a new kind of rediation 
and a connecting link between matter and enerzy his scientific colleagues were 
skeptical. They felt that he had gone too far, had become a monomaniec on the 
subject, had, in short, got vacuum on the brain. There were only three states 
of matter, 2s everybody knew, solid, liquid, and gaseous. To have a fourth 
state the atom must be split and the very name of “atom" meant something that 
could not be split. This man Crookes never had a university education «nyhow, 
and he was the son of a tailor, and he said he had seen Spirits in the seance 
room, and altogether it was a bit cheeky of him to bring forward such upsetting 
ideas on Such empty evidence as a vacuum tube. 


But Crookes always had the courage of his convictions and in this case 
proved himself a true prophet. Two passages quoted from his 1879 addresses in 
the "Life of Sir William Crookes" by Fournier d'Albe, just published, will show 
how astonishingly he anticipated the views of the twentieth century. 


"The phenomena in those exhausted tubes reveal to physical science a new 
world - a world where matter exists in a fourth state, where the corpuscular 
theory of light holds good, and where light docs not always move in a straight 
line; but where we can never enter, end in which we must be content to observe 


and experiment from the outside." 


"In studying this Fourth State of Matter we seem at length to have within 
our grasp and obedient to our control the little indivisible particles which 
with good warrant are supposed to constitute the physical basis of the universe. 
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We have seom thet in some of its properties Redient Matter is as mterial as 
this teblc, whilst in other propertics it -lmost >cssumes the character of Rad-= 


iant Dnorgy We have actuslly touched the border land where Maiter and 
Force seen to merge into one another, the shedovy realm between Known end Un- 
knovr, which for me has always had neculicr temptetions. I venture to think 


that the greatest scientific problems of the future will find their solution 
in this Border Land, and even beyond; here, it seems to me, lie Ultimate Re- 
alities, suotle, far-reaching, vonderfu]. 


"Yet all these were, when no Man did them know, 
Yet have from wisest Ages hidden beene; 

And lnter Times things more unknovn shall show, 
Why then should witlesse Moan so much misweene, 
Thet nothing is, but thet which he hath seene." 


We now know that the cathode ray of Crookes is, as he said, corpuscular 
and not vibratory, for it consists of a stre>m of electrons, which are "the 
little indivisible particles" that "consti*tiie the physical basis of the un- 
iverse," and they do indeed belong to the vorderland of matter and energy. They 
are atoms of electricity and sub-atoms of matter. They change their mass when 
they change their motion, and where free-flying electrons strike solid metter 
they start a stream of energy in the form of waves, what we call the "X-rays", 


If Creokes had only mappenes to lay a prahear=suie plate holder opposite the 
green spot where his cathode ray struck the glass he would have anticipated 


Roentgen in the discovery of the X-rays be some seventeen years. 


But it was glory enough for one man to have revealed the cethod rays in- 
side the sealed tube even though he failed to follow their course outside. 
Thanks to Sir Williom Crookes, Londoners can now listen in on Pittsburg con- 
certs and he foretold the means and method of wireless telegraphy as early as 
1892, five years before Marconi sent his first messages by radid. 


READING REFERENCE - D'Albe, E. E. Fournier, The Life of Sir William Crookes. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1924. 


DRUG ADDICTION PROBLEM FOR POLICE; NOT DOCTORS 


Drug addiction is a police problem rather then a medical one in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Carleton Simon, special deputy police commissiorer in charge of the 
narcotic division of the New York City poiice department, wre has submitted a 
report to the American Medical Association. The report is based upon replies 
to a questionnaire on the subject sent to all physicians and dentists in the 
state of New York. 


Addiction has decidedly decreased in New York during the past three years, 
Dr. Simon states, the smalier mumber of beginners among addicts recently appre- 
hended being considered as evidence. Constant vigilance is necessary, however, 
as any police relaxation voul2 resalt in an influx of addicts from other sec- 
tions who would teach the habit to new victims, 


The number of addicts who became victims to the habit as the result of medi- 
cal 
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causes is stated to be only two per cent. of the total number, the rewsining 
case* hoving hed their origin in criminal associations or environment. Tne 
quantity of nercotic drugs bought by doctors and dentists is repcrted to be 
ell within legitimate requirements snd to represent but a small frection of 


tne amount of drugs traded in illicitly throuzh underground channels. 


Heroin and cocain are the drugs most fsvored by criminals ond other den= 


izens of the undervorld, the report continues. Heroin cddiction is rapidly 
replacing morphin addiction throughout the United States, the spread being 


more noticesble from seaport cities. 


Heroin was considered a needless drug by four out of five of the more 
than 7,500 doctors and dentists ansrering the questionnaire. More than 5,300 
of them stated they had prescribed none during the year 1922. 


Although cocain is useful as 2 local onesthetic in mony cases, 83 per cent. 
of the doctors and 94 per cent. of the dentists believed that its use could be 


dispensed with in fevor of synthetic drugs which are not habit-forming. 


Dr. Simon believes the number of drug addicts to be much less then is pop= 
ularly supposed, althouzh he states that "the extent of narcotic drug addiction 
+n the underworld is appalling". Estimates as high es half a million addicts 
in New York state he believes to be greatly ex-gzerated. 


After stating that there is a relatively small class of medical addicts 
who require the drugs because of physical ailments, and that physiciens should 


SPae 


not be embarrassed in their handling of such cases, the report declr-res: 


"The far greater number, however, are the criminal drug addicts, whose ad- 
diction in its inception and in its continuance is due to vice, vicious envir- 
onment, and criminal associations. The consider-tion of this class constitutes 
a distinct police problem. " 


Two Chicago physicians, Drs. Chsrles E. Sceleth and Sydney Kuh, who have 
experience in the treatment of drug addiction cases, concur in Dr. Simon's be- 
lief that treatment by physicians is a minor cause of the drug habit and that 
the great majority of cases result from association with other eddicts. Their 
report holds that narcotic addiction is the recult of mental inferiority or 
weak-mindedness; they find thst 75 per cent. of eddicts who do not belong to 
the vicious type are inadequate personalities. 


"The addict", they says, "does not require 2 n-rcotic to miintszin a physical 
or mental equilibrium to accomplish his work. A mon rho docs ood work under 
the influence of a narcotic will do better vork without it. 


"The large majority of addicts take drugs because of nervous instability, 
and with them the probability of a permanent cure under existing conditions is 
very slight. There is only one measure that will prevent a relapse, and that 
consists in making the drug unobtainable." 


Chicago has never hnd more than 5,000 addicts -t one time, Drs. Sceleth 
and Kuh believe. Opium smoking and the taking of opium by mouth have almost 
disappeared. Cécain and heroin are pleasure habits, and such petients do not 
suffer withdrawel symptoms. They find paregoric habitues fairly numerous, 
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some using “s much as 2 quart - dey. 


The most -vreilable drug in a locality determines the neture of eddictions. 
In the South, most of the negro -ddicts use cocsin. In Now York, out of 7,464 
cases, 96.5 ver cent. used heroin. In Chicago less thon 4 per cent. used hero- 
in. 


PSYCHOLOGIST DISCOVERS WHY PROOFREADERS MISS @RORS 


4 proofre-dcr overlooks 2 grester number of mistakes on the right of a 
proof she t than he does on the left, according to Dr. H. R. Croslend, assist- 
ant professor of psycholozy st the University of Orezon, who h-s just comlcted 
. tro yeors!' investigation into the causes of errors in proofrendin=. This is 
cleimed to be the first thoroucgh-zoing scientific investigntion of its kind. 


Dr. Crosland also discovered th>t there vill be a greater number of errors 
overlooked in the lower half of the sheet then in the uprer half. This is 
caused, he explaincd, by the tendency of the proofresder to become ebsorbed in 
what he is rending as he nears the end of the proof shcet, and also by fatizue. 


Proofreaders shov no appreciable improvement in accuracy as the result of 
practice end experience, according to the investigator. This was attributed 
by him to the fect th-t in reading a line of type the cye passes from one fix- 
ation pause to onother -nd does not directly focus on every ch-rocter in that 
line. The length of fixation p-uses, the number of letter sp-ces teken in by 
the eye during exch pseuse, ond the number of pruses per linc, -re 111 the re- 
sult of heredity -nd very early environment. Therefore it follovs th-t proce 
tice hes little to do with the proofreander's ability to etch mistekes in print- 
ed metter, 


Dr. Croslend found th-t it is not neccssary to svend .n undue length of 
time on a proof. "In fact, little kinship exists betvcen the lenzth of time 
spent in reading a proof sheet and the occuracy obtained by the render", con- 
tinued Dr. Croslend. “Indeed, there is evidence to shov thet the practiced 
proofreader takes too long to do his vork." 


The investizotor believes the use of his tests will be of prsctic:1 voca- 
tional value. In the course of his investigations he found he ves ble to 
predict with a high degree of accuracy the competitive roting ~hich » given 
subject vould make in = given series of the test by considering his record in 
the series already taken. 


Thirty persons, consisting of journslism teachers, sll of “hom hed previous 
newspaper experience, printers, and laymen were engrged in the cxperiment. 
Twenty proof sheets were rend by esch person, on interv>l of -pproxim=tely one 
week clapsing between the receding of each sheet. The proof shccts ~cre grouped 
in four serics 7nd eech of the four series wes reed with » certain purpose in 
mind. Reeders were instructed to reed for (1) -ceuracy, (2) for speed, (3) for 
mesning, ond (4) rith « stated time limit. 


Thirty em proof sheets, the usuel newsp»per column, were employed in the 
tests. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIE. 





Supplement to "The New World", Yonkers-on-—Hudson. ‘iorld Book Co., SO¢. 


Dr. Isaieh Bormen, Director of Americon Geozrsphie>l Socicty, whose val 
uable volume, "The Nev World", is the best comendium of the changes in polite 
ical geogrephy resulting from the vr, h7s issued 2 supplement of 100 pages, 
dealing chiefly rith the new map of Turkey ond with the changed relations of 
the United States end forcign countries. 


GIVING LUMB°R A TURKISH BATH 





Rerilway construction engineers have discovered that railway ties, even when 
air-dried for » consider-ble time, still contzin 15 per cent. or more moisture, 
and therefore sre susceptible to deery, since bacterial growth requires mois-— 
ture. In recent experiments an effort hes becn made to drive out moisture by 
uSing the same process thet nature docs, end dissolve, neutrolize and wash out 
the sap and other liauids which obstruct and close the pores. ‘arm air sat- 
urated with moisture is circulated smong the tics. This opens and cleens the 
pores of the wood just 2s 2 Turkish bath does the pores of a men. The sops 
and resins filling the vesicles themselves, expand with the heat and force 
their woy out, to be diluted end c2rried -vay by the warm vapor. After some 
hours of this treatment, the amount of moisture in the lumber is reduced by 
very Slow degrecs, until, -t the end, it is practicnlly dry, end the ~ood is 
removed from the kiln rith not more then five ver cent of moisture left in it. 
Lumber so treated, enginecrs assert, is immune to decay as long es it is kept 
dry. So the ties, efter their Turkish bath, ere given 2 water-proof coating 
by dipping into ea hot bath of heavy asph-lt. 


MEASURING SOIL MOISTURZ 





Everyone has noticed thet wooden doors 2nd drawers stick in ret veether. 
This property of wood of -bsorbing vater and swelling up in the process h-s 
been made use of by the U. S. Forest Service for measuring soil moisture. 
Blocks of cypress wood are enrefully sir-dried and then measured. They are then 
put into the ground end left a short time. The amount of the srelling of the 
block is definitely rel-ted to the amount of water 2bsorbed, and it is believed 
thet - corresponding relation can be worked out rith the amount of scil mois- 


ture. 


TEA OR COFFEE? 





The choice between tes and coffee is analogous to thet between chocolate 
creems end chocolate crramels, says the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. A great many people who hesitete to drink coffee believe th-t ten 
is the milder drink and does not have the effects of coffee. Investig-tion by 
Drs. L.B. Lehmenn ond H. Weil of ‘iurzburg, Germeny, shors, hovever, that the 
wakefulness or other manifestetions which follow either drink are due to the 
amount of the drug, coffeine, that is contained in the quontity of fluid taken. 





